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The P ledge of Allegiance 


A Brief Synopsis of the Origin of the Pledge Taken from the 


Narrative by Francis Bellamy, Its Author 


A THE BEGINNING of the '90’s patriot- 
low ebb. 
War was an old story. 
then in a period of dazzling prosperity 
and the chase for what was called the 


ism and national feeling were at a 
The patriotic ardor of the Civil 
The country was 


“nimble” dollar was most in people’s 


minds. The time was ripe for a re- 
awakening 
the leaders in the new movement rightly 
felt that patriotic education should begin 


of simple Americanism and 


in the public schools. 

I was at that time with the Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, doing work with 
James B. Upham, a member of the firm. 
Mr Upham felt that a flag should be on 
every The Youth’s Com- 
panion fostered a plan of selling flags to 
schools through the children themselves, 
at cost, which that 
25,000 schools acquired flags in one year. 


schoolhouse. 


was so successful 

Mr Upham also had a greater scheme, 
the result of which was that every school 
in the land on a certain day would have 
a flag raising, under most impressive con- 
ditions. The day was to be Columbus 
Day, 1892—the 400th Anniversary of 
the discovery of America. Mr Upham 
declared that that day should mark a new 
consecration of patriotism and to that end 
conceived the National Columbian Cele- 
the 
work and 


bration. I was made chairman of 


executive committee for that 


immediately began to enlist the support 
of not only the superintendents of educa- 
tion in all the states, but also worked with 
Governors, Congressmen and even the 
President of the United States. The re- 
sult was a universal holiday declared for 
Columbus Day, 1892, by proclamation of 


Benjamin Harrison. 


Of course there had to be an official 
program for the 
It had to be more than a list 
of exercises. The ritual must be prepared 
with simplicity and dignity. An 
rich in feeling and diction was written by 


universal use in all 


schools. 
ode, 
There was also an 


Edna Dean Proctor. 
oration suitable for declamation. 


Of course the nub of the program was 
to be the raising of the flag, with a salute 
to the flag recited by the pupils in unison. 
That the 
satisfactory enough form for this salute. 
The “ Balch” Salute, which ran 


was rub. There was not a 


“I give my heart and my hand to my 
Country,— 

One Country, one language, one flag,” 

seemed too juvenile and lacking in dig- 
nity. Mr Upham and I spent many hours 
in considering the revision of this salute. 
Each one suggested that the other write 
a new salute. It was my thought that a 
vow of loyalty or allegiance to the flag 


should be the dominant idea. I especially 








‘ 


stressed the word “allegiance.” So 
Mr Upham told me to try it out on that 
line. 

It was on a warm evening in August 
1892, in my office in Boston, that I shut 
myself in my room alone to formulate the 
actual Pledge. Beginning with the new 
word allegiance, I first decided that pledge 


was a better school word than “ vow ” or 
“swear ”; and that the first person singu- 
lar should be used, and that my Flag was 


preferable to “ the.” 


When those first words, “J pledge 
allegiance to my Flag” looked up at me 
from the scratch-paper, the start appeared 
promising. Then for the further reach: 
should it be “country,” “nation” or 
“ Republic”? That was hard. Republic 
won because it distinguished the form 
of government chosen by the fathers and 
established by the Revolution. The true 
reason for allegiance to the flag is the 


Republic for which it stands. 


Now how should the vista be widened 
so as to teach the national fundamentals? 
I laid down my pencil and tried to pass 
our history in review. It took in the 
sayings of Washington, the arguments of 
Hamilton, the Webster-Hayne debate, the 

Seward Lincoln, the 
After many attempts all that 


speeches of and 
Civil War. 
pictured struggle reduced itself to three 
words, One Nation, indivisible. To reach 
that compact brevity, conveying the facts 
of a single nationality and of an indivisi- 
bility both of states and of common in- 
terests, was, as I recall, the most arduous 
phase of the task, and the discarded ex- 
periments at phrasing overflowed the 
scrapbasket. 

Sut what of the present and future of 
this indivisible Nation here presented for 
What the old 
fought-out issues which always will be 


allegiance ? were and 


issues to be fought for? Especially, what 


were the basic national doctrines bearing 
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upon the acute questions already agitat- 
ing the public mind? Here was a tempta- 
tion to repeat the historic slogan of the 
French Revolution, imported by Jeffer- 
son, “ liberty, fraternity, equality.” But 
that was rather quickly rejected, as fra- 
ternity was too remote of realization, and 
What 
doctrines, then, would everybody agree 
upon as_ the Americanism ? 
Liberty and Justice were surely basic, 
were undebatable, and were all that any 
If they were 


as equality was a dubious word. 


basis of 


one Nation could handle. 
exercised for all they involved the spirit 
So that final 
As a 


clincher it seemed to assemble the past 


of equality and fraternity. 
line came with a cheering rush. 


and to promise the future. 


That, I remember, is how the sequence 
of the ideas grew and how the words were 
found, on that August night with the 
cooling Boston sea breeze coming into the 


window. 


I called for Mr Upham and repeated 
it to him with full emphasis. He liked it. 
His colleagues on the Youth’s Companion 
also approved of it and it was printed in 


the official program. 


| pledge allegiance to my Flag, 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 
One Nation indivisible 


With liberty and justice for all. 


That is the story of how these famous 
23 words came to be written. In later 
the words “to flag ”” 
changed to “to the Flag of the United 
States of America” because of the large 


years my were 


number of foreign children in the schools. 
This enlargement was probably done with 
but it did the 


rhythmic balance of the original compo- 


good reason, injure 
sition. 
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More and Better Libraries 


Regents Take Initiative in Effort To Secure Adequate Library 


Service for Whole State ' 


EVER IN THE HIsTorY of the State 

have the libraries, both public and 
private, and the reading public, had so 
favorable an opportunity to secure rea- 
sonably adequate library service for all 
the people of the State. 

With astonishing rapidity as such mat- 
ters generally move, in the past few years 
have come events that in their accumu- 
lated effects constitute a potential move 
toward doing far more for libraries and 
library service than one could have hoped 
for even two years ago, and of putting 
New York State far, far ahead in this 
respect of any other state or of any coun- 
try in the world. 


You know of them, but it may be well 
to name them: 

1 The Regents aggressively got into 
leadership for more and better libraries 
and library service. 

2 Governor Dewey’ whole-heartedly 
supported the Regents’ plan for regional 
libraries by inclusion of money in his 
budget for an experimental regional li- 
brary. 

3 Under the aegis of this association, 
a corporate foundation has been created 
to foster and promote library service. 
Gifts to it will be exempt from taxation 
and I trust that it will receive funds 
sufficient to get the voters of the State 
acquainted with the important part that 
the library has in a democracy, and par- 
ticularly in education. 


4 Governor Dewey has made a forth- 


1 Excerpts from address to the New York 
Library Association, May 21, 1949, Syracuse. 
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right public statement in behalf of libra- 
ries and librarians. 

5 Governor Dewey has appointed a 
special library commission to report on 
the needs of libraries and librarians, and 
on necessary legislation to assist both. 


6 The Board of Regents as an earnest 
of its aim to tie libraries in with educa- 
tion, has made the Director of the State 
Library also an Assistant Commissioner 
of Education. 

7 The press, especially the New York 
Times, has generously given good space 
to library news and frequent stimulating 
editorials. 

8 This association has become more 
practical and more effective in its dealing 
with aid to libraries. 


On behalf of the Regents and the Edu- 
cation Department, I am fully authorized 
to say that they will take the initiative in 
the effort to secure more and better libra- 
ries and service. On their behalf, also, 
I invite the Governor’s Library Commis- 
sion, this association and the Library 
Trustees Foundation to avail themselves 
of our experience and that of our person- 
nel. We would very much like, by Re- 
gents and Departmental representation, to 
meet with representatives of these groups 
to the end that a united front may be had 
in seeking the goal of more and better 
library service. 
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Guidance Emphasis As School Ends 


Cooperation of Entire School Staff Needed for Pupils’ School 
and Work Adjustments 


UNE MARKS a decided change in the 

lives of many pupils. Some will re- 
turn to the same school in September ; 
others will go to another school or to an 
institution of higher learning. Thousands 
of others will be entering the job market 
for the first time. Certain functions of 
the guidance program, therefore, are 
brought into focus in the later months of 
the school year. Emphasis and concen- 
tration then are rightly directed toward 
orientation, placement and follow-up. 

Orientation — the process of adjusting 
the in-coming classes to a new school en- 
vironment — is sometimes narrowly con- 
ceived to be a guidance function per- 
formed only at the beginning of the school 
year. While its importance at this time 
is not to be underestimated, there is a 
need for group discussions prior to en- 
trance into the new school unit. Orienta- 
tion should be considered as a process 
initiated at the grade level or levels pre- 
ceding the new school unit and, for each 
entrant, is continuous throughout the 
school year. 

Adjustments are more readily made 
and routine more quickly established 
when mutual acquaintanceship 
Visits of school personnel to “ feeding 
schools ” permit the establishment of this 
relationship. Descriptions of the new 
school with its offerings and organiza- 
Consideration 


exists. 


tions can be presented. 
might also be given to arrangement for 
pupils’ preregistration visit to the new 
school; distribution of school handbooks ; 
scheduling of group meetings for parents 
of newcomers to give information and 
allow for questions. 
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It is important that assistance be given 
to the pupil who is entering the occupa- 
tional field for either full-time or summer 
employment, as well as to the pupil who is 
continuing his education in an institution 
of higher learning. As the job market 
contracts, newcomers will naturally en- 
counter increasing difficulty in finding 
openings. The placement program must 
keep pace by renewing and strengthening 
contacts with local employers and with 
the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice. Current information on the chang- 
ing job market should be secured, inter- 
preted and made available. Under school 
leadership, supervised work-experience 
programs can be developed which will 
make “ work” a definite part of the edu- 
cational program and facilitate the transi- 
tion from school to work. Instruction in 
job-finding technics would be of value to 
the pupil. 

Many minors, 14 years of age and over, 
will be entering employment for the first 
time this summer. They may not realize 
that they must meet certain requirements 
and obtain employment certificates. 
School personnel should utilize every op- 
portunity to indicate the requirements 
and procedures of employment certifica- 
tion. Whenever the pupil 
should obtain the proper certification be- 
fore the end of the school year. Empha- 
sis should be placed upon the necessity 


practical, 
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of certification for those who find employ- 
ment on farms, since the largest number 
of violations occur in this area. Definite 
provision should be made during the sum- 
mer months for the issuance of work 
certificates. 

Full guidance responsibility does not 
end when a pupil leaves school; rather, 
the school has a definite responsibility to 
see that the pupil’s adjustment is made in 
the posthigh school environment. Care- 
fully planned, continuous follow-up 
studies will supply vital data to school 
authorities and help to discover former 
pupils who need additional help. These 
studies also offer a means of evaluating 


programs and pointing up areas where 
weakness exists. Before a valid follow-up 
can be accomplished, the pupil's approval, 
cooperation and participation must be se- 
cured. Only then can _ thoughtful 
responses and a high percentage of re- 
turns be assured. 

For orientation, placement and follow- 
up the counselor has the principal respon- 
sibility. His efforts, however, can not 
accomplish maximum results without the 
complete cooperation of the entire school 
staff. Only in this way can the pupil 
hope to obtain complete support from the 
faculty in his school and work adjust- 


ments. 


University Scholarships Doubled 


University Scholarships for undergrad- 
uate study in New York State have been 
doubled in number, effective in September 
1949. The additional 827 awards now 
available increases the number of these 
scholarships for each Assembly district 
from five to ten. 

These scholarships, now 1654 in num- 
ber, carry an annual stipend of $350 for 
each of four years of undergraduate study 
at approved colleges or universities within 
the State. They will be awarded as a 
result of the 1949 competition, on the 
basis of standings achieved by candidates 
in the Regents Scholarship Examination, 
held May 2d and 3d, together with stand- 
ings achieved in Regents examinations in 
a major field of elective study. 

This increase in the number of Uni- 
versity Scholarships results from amend- 
ments to the Education Law made by the 
1949 Legislature, upon recommendation 
of Governor Thomas E. Dewey, which 
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permit use of lapsed monies in War 
Service and other scholarship appropria- 
tions for expansion of the State’s scholar- 
ship program. 

Scholarships for professional study in 
medicine and dentistry will be available 
later. Plans for that program are under 
consideration by the Budget Director and 
Commissioner of Education. 

It is hoped that as the need for the 
War Service Scholarships diminishes, the 
monies usually appropriated for such 
scholarships will be used to expand fur- 
ther the State’s program of scholarships 
for higher education toward the goal 
set in 1944 by the Board of Regents 
in the Regents’ Plan for Postwar Educa- 
tion, to “take care of approximately 10 
per cent of the graduates of the secondary 
schools of the State at a level approaching 
the most common cost of tuition and 


fees.” 
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A WORKSHOP on the problems of chil- 
dren and adults with cerebral palsy 
will be presented by the Division of Spe- 
cial Education, School of Education, 
Syracuse University, July 25th to August 
12th. The program will include lectures 
and group discussions, and demonstra- 
tions of recent advances in this field and 
will be open to educators, vocational ad- 
visers and placement officers and trade 
school staffs, among others. 

Concern for the provision of adequate 
state service to this group of handicapped 
persons was recognized by the 1946 Leg- 





A Baseball Game at the Day School at Meyer Memorial Hospital for Crippled 
Children, Buffalo 
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Workshop on Cerebral Palsy Problems 


Program at Syracuse University Will Study Services for 


Handi -apped Children and Adults 





islature when it appointed a Joint Legis- 
lative Committee To Study the Problem 
of Cerebral Palsy. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Francis T. Spaulding is a member 
of the committee. 

That committee has issued three re- 
ports which make clear that attempts to 
meet public responsibility for this group 
in New York State are currently inade- 
quate and insufficient. From the angle 
of education for the young victims of 
cerebral palsy, the 1949 report stresses 
the need for financial aid to local com- 
munities to meet the added expense of 
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providing suitable services for them as 
well as the need for specialized training 
for teachers of this group. 

The report recommends the develop- 
ment at State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo of a training center for teachers of 
all orthopedic children, including a spe- 
cialized school of practice for the handi- 
capped. The legislative committee is to 
continue its work during the year. 

“The victims of cerebral palsy are 
often people of high intelligence,” said 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey in proclaim- 
ing the week of February 6-12, 1949, 
as Cerebral Palsy Week. Delegates of 
medical, educational and health organiza- 
tions met in the first national conference 
on cerebral palsy in New York City dur- 
ing that week. Associate Commissioner 
of Education Harry V. Gilson was chair- 
man of one of the general sessions meet- 
ings. 

Legislation in the cerebral palsy pro- 
gram of the State, enacted by the 1949 
Legislature, included appropriations for 
expansion of the rehabilitation hospital at 
West Haverstraw and for the establish- 
ment and operation of three temporary 
and experimental therapy and training 
centers. Provisions in the bills when in- 
troduced provided for additional financial 
aid to school districts for the education of 
physically handicapped children, includ- 
ing those with cerebral palsy. These 
were not included in the law as finally 
passed. 

Some local communities have made 


With this issue of the Bulletin to 


sent upon request to the Bureau of | 








until September. An index to volume 35 will be prepared and will be 


some provision for the education of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy. Special classes, 
with suitable equipment, are provided in 
the public schools at Rockville Centre, 
Amsterdam, Schenectady and New York 
City. At Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
and Albany the board of education pro- 
vides teachers for educational work at 
the cerebral palsy clinics. Also in some 
communities cerebral palsy children at- 
tend schools for crippled children. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Education Department 
is set up to assist cerebral palsy victims 
who are over 14 years of age by providing 
counseling and guidance, vocational train- 
ing and assistance in finding a job for 
which the cerebral palsied person can 
qualify. During the year ending June 
30, 1948, the Division worked with 401 
cerebral palsy cases, and of these, 104 
were successfully placed in gainful em- 
ployment. Specialized vocational train- 
ing was furnished for 59 of these indi- 
viduals, and the remainder were aided by 
counseling, psychological testing, thera- 
peutic treatment and placement assistance. 

Cooperating in the workshop to be held 
in Syracuse during this summer are the 
New York State Association for Crippled 
Children, Inc., and the Cerebral Palsy Di- 
vision of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc. Inquiries 
may be addressed to the director, Dr Wil- 
liam M. Cruickshank, School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


the Schools, publication is suspended 


*ublications. 
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Fort Ontario Becomes Historic Site 





Fortification at Oswego Is Transferred to Custody of State 


Education Department 


HE NUMBER of historic sites in the 
Innis of the State Education De- 
partment has been increased to 28 by the 
recent addition of Fort Ontario at Os- 
During World War II 
Fort Ontario, together with the adjacent 


wego to the list. 


military post, was occupied by the Fed- 
eral Government and has only recently 
been transferred back to the State of New 
York. 

The original fortification on this com- 
manding location overlooking the harbor 





es Te oe ae 


The Sally Port That Provides the Only Access into the Heavy Earthen, 
Stone-Faced Fort Ontario 
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of Oswego was built in 1755 by the Eng- 
lish under Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts, who at that time was com- 
mander-in-chief of British forces in North 
America. The fort gave military protec- 
tion to English fur traders and served as 
a defense against French territorial ex- 
pansion. 

In August 1756 Fort Ontario and al- 
lied English defenses at Oswego were 
captured by the French under the Mar- 
quis de Montcalm and completely de- 
stroyed. 

The English built another fort on the 
same site in 1758 and used it as a spring- 
board for more than 10,000 troops, a 
part of the army that captured Montreal 
in 1760 and brought active hostilities of 
the French and Indian War to an end 
in North America. 

No further military engagements oc- 
curred here until the Revolutionary 
period. American forces burned the fort 
in 1778. The English rebuilt it in 1782 
and held it until they surrendered it under 





the terms of the Jay treaty to the United 
States on July 15, 1796, when the Stars 
and Stripes were first hoisted above the 
fort. 

Occupied thereafter by a small garri- 
son until 1803, it was abandoned only to 
win a prominent place as a depot for 
military supplies during the War of 1812, 
although little was done to repair the 
fort or to strengthen its defenses. The 
English captured it in 1814 and demol- 
ished it, and so it remained until it was 
rebuilt of timber and earthen embank- 
ments between 1839 and 1842 at a time 
when tension was mounting between the 
United States and Great Britain over a 
variety of issues, among them the north- 
eastern boundary dispute between Maine 
and New Brunswick and issues which 
arose out of border incidents as a result 
of the Canadian rebellions of 1837 and 
1838. The fort was finally rebuilt of 
stone in 1863-70. 

Adjacent to the fort is a military ceme- 
tery with burials dating back to 1755. 


New Central Districts Voted 


Several central school districts were 
voted in May and early June. Several 
other votes will be taken before July Ist. 

The Walton Central School District 
was voted May 24th by a vote of 649 to 
143. The new district includes the Wal- 
ton Union Free School and 28 common 
school districts in Delaware county. 

The Galway Central School District 
was voted June Ist by a vote of 482 to 
172. The district includes the Galway 
Union Free School and 20 common 
school districts in Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Montgomery and Fulton counties. 
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The Hilton Central School District 
was voted June 7th by a vote of 723 to 
392, with two votes blank. The new dis- 
trict includes the Union Free School Dis- 
trict 4 of the towns of Parma, Clarkson 
and Hamlin, and 16 common school dis- 
tricts in Monroe county. 


The Hannibal Central School District 
was voted June 8th by a vote of 767 to 
318, with two blank and five void votes. 
The new district includes Union Free 
School District 4+ of the town of Hannibal, 
Oswego county, and 23 common school 
districts in Oswego and Cayuga counties. 
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Appointments to State Boards 


The State Board of Regents at its 
meeting on May 20th made a number of 
appointments to state boards and com- 
mittees. 


William H. Larkin, Staten Island, was 
appointed te the State Board of Exam- 
iners of Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the expiration of the term of Newell L. 
Freeman, Schenectady. His term of 
three years began May Ist. 


Helen M. Coleman, Brooklyn, was re- 
appointed to the State Board of Examin- 
ers of Nurses for a term of five years be- 
ginning July Ist. She was first appointed 
to the Board in 1943. 


Three appointments were made to the 
Vocational Guidance Council. They 
were George K. Bennett, New York, to 
serve until September 30, 1950; Mary H. 
S. Hayes, New York, to serve until 
September 30, 1952; and Caleb Paine, 
Schenectady, to serve until September 30, 
1954. They will fill vacancies caused by 
the resignations of Herbert L. Shuttle- 
worth, Amsterdam; Robert Bruere, Pali- 
sades ; and Edward W. Mitchell, Kinder- 
hook. 


The Regents appointed a committee to 
cooperate with the State Education De- 
partment to develop vocational and indus- 
trial education service. The committee 
Verne A. Bird, Rochester; 
M. Kufahl, Jamaica; Edward 


includes 
Gertrude 


H. Lang, Syracuse; John B. Lillie, Bing- 
hamton; Nelson J. Murbach, Batavia; 
Morris E. Siegel, New York City; 


Francis H. Wing, Buffalo. 


The Board of Regents appointed com- 
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mittees to assist the Department in de- 
veloping the physical education standards 
project for 1949-50 and in revising the 
program of social studies for elementary 
schools. 


Two committees were named for work 
on the physical education program. To 
the research and basic statement commit- 
tee the following were appointed: Dr 
Frank S. Lloyd, director of physical edu- 
cation and hygiene, City College, New 
York City, chairman; Dr Clifford L. 
Brownell, head of the health and physical 
education department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr Leonard A. 
Larson, department of physical education, 
health and recreation, New York Univer- 
sity; Eugene director of 
physical education, Buffalo; Dr Jeannette 
Saurborn, teacher of physical education, 
Bronxville; Ross H. Smith, department 
of physical education and athletics, Cor- 


Hofmeister, 


nell University. 

Some of these persons were also named 
to the committee on physical education 
standards, including Mr Smith, chair- 
man; Doctor Brownell, Doctor Larson, 
Doctor Lloyd, Doctor Saurborn, and in 
addition, Grace LeComte, teacher of phys- 
Watervliet; Francis J. 
Moench, head, department of physical 
education, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land; Marie Schuler, teacher of physical 
education, Kenmore; Carroll H. Smith, 
director of health and physical education, 
Garden City ; Dorothy Zirbes, head of the 


ical education, 


department of physical education, High 
School of Needle Trades, New York 
City; Harriet Brown, director, physical 
education department, Skidmore College. 
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Appointed to the committee to assist 
in revising the program of social studies 
for elementary schools were: Dr Floyd 
H. Allport, Syracuse University; Susie 
Bellows, New Paltz State Teachers Col- 
lege; Mrs Ella Chaffee, Allen Creek 
School, Rochester; Mrs Betty Hamlin, 
Garden City; Dr Erling Hunt, Columbia 
University; Ruth M. Johnston, Lewis 
county district superintendent of schools ; 
Loretta Klee, chairman, New York State 
Council for Social Studies; Oswald W. 
Kopp, Potsdam State Teachers College ; 
Mrs Edith M. Leavens, Binghamton; 
Dr John J. Loftus, New York City; 











Dr John McTernan, Plattsburg State 
Teachers College; Dr Clyde B. Moore, 
Cornell University; Dr Alan Nevins, 
Columbia University; Dr Willis Porter, 
Oneonta State Teachers College; Dr Roy 
Price, Syracuse University ; Hazel Rench, 
Brockport State Teachers College; Dr 
Donnal V. Smith, Cortland State Teach- 
ers College; Marguerite Stockberger, 
Buffalo State Teachers College; Dr 
Charles Turner, Oswego State Teachers 
College; Mrs Katheryne T. Whittemore, 
Buffalo State Teachers College; Pro- 
fessor Loren Woolston, Geneseo State 
Teachers College. 


Regents Pay Tribute to Harold Johnson 


Harold B. Johnson of Watertown, 
long-time friend and supporter of public 
education in New York State, died sud- 
denly May 17th at his summer home at 
Henderson Harbor. He was editor and 
publisher of the Watertown Daily Times. 

Mr Johnson was honored in 1947 by 
the State Teachers Association with the 
Alfred E. Smith Award for distinguished 
service to public education. 

The Board of Regents adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution at its meeting on May 
20th : 

The Board of Regents learns with sor- 
row of the death of Harold B. Johnson 
of Watertown, N. Y., who for many years 
was a member and president of the board 
of visitors of the Oswego State Teachers 
College. Mr Johnson performed his 


duties diligently, and his services have 
been of great value to that board and to 
that college. He was also a member of 
the State Dormitory Authority, to which 
he gave generously of his time and ability. 
As an editor, his breadth of vision and 
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courage were ever devoted to the well- 
being of the North Country which he 
loved. His whole life is a notable ex- 
ample of distinguished service in behalf 
of education performed by a citizen gra- 
tuitously for the public good. 

The Board of Regents is grateful for 
his services and wishes to place upon its 
record this tribute of respect and appreci- 
ation and directs that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the family of Mr John- 
son. 


Librarian’s Title Changed 


Authority for a change of title for the 
position of State Librarian was granted 
by the Board of Regents on May 20th. 
The new title is State Librarian and As- 
sistant Commissioner for Libraries. The 
position is held by Dr Charles F. Gosnell, 
who has been State Librarian since Sep- 
tember 1945. 
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The charter of Russell Sage College, 
Troy, was amended by the Board of Re- 
gents at its meeting in Albany on May 
20th. 
the 


Authority was given to eliminate 
that the 
register women students only. 
mits the college to grant degrees to men 
who enrolled in the emergency men’s di- 
vision opened in September 1946 to help 
meet the needs of veterans and others 


college would 


This per- 


provision 


affected by the “ bulge” in college regis- 


trations. Under the amended charter the 
college may grant degrees to men who 
pursue courses to be offered in the eve- 
The 


college does not plan to make its daytime 


ning session next fall in Albany. 


program permanently coeducational. 


The Regents granted an absolute char- 
ter, replacing a provisional charter, to the 
Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking, 
Woodside, The 
teaches the art and trade of watch and 
clock making and instrument repairing 
and making, and employs many physi- 
cally handicapped persons, particularly 
veterans. The school has the support of 
the Bulova Watch Company and is oper- 
ated in close cooperation with employing 


Long Island. school 


jewelers and watchmakers of the United 
States, thus assuring 100 per cent place- 
ment for its graduates. 

‘Other charter actions taken by the Re- 
gents included a provisional charter, to 
run for five years, to the Catan-Rose In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, Inc., Forest Hills, a 
stock corporation, teaching 
secondary courses in fine and applied 


for post- 


arts. 

The Regents granted an absolute char- 
ter to the Everson Museum of Art, to be 
established at Syracuse. The 
will be founded with funds from the resid- 
uary estate of Helen S. Everson, left in 
trust “for the purpose of founding, 


museum 
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erecting and maintaining a Museum of 
Art to be located in the city of Syracuse, 
ae. 
long resident of Syracuse, died in 1941. 

The Dramatic Workshop and Tech- 
nical Institute, 105 East Houston street, 
New York, was granted a provisional 
charter, to run for five years. This is a 
nonstock corporation to operate a school 


Miss Everson, a native and life- 


for the professional training of play- 
wrights, actors, directors, designers, tech- 
nicians, and the 


legitimate theater, and for professional 


teachers managers in 


training of writers, producers, actors, 
teachers and technicians in the fields of 
the motion picture, television and radio. 

Frothingham Free Library of Fonda 
was granted an absolute charter, replac- 
ing a provisional charter held since 1944. 
The charters of the Cooperstown Acad- 
emy at Cooperstown and of Blooming- 
burg Free Library, Bloomingburg, were 


extended. 


+ * 


Change School Names 

The Regents at their meeting on May 
20th authorized the following changes in 
names for schools of the State: 

Jelmont High School, 
Belmont Central School 

Cairo High School, Cairo, to Cairo 
Central School 

Clayton High School, Clayton, to Clay- 
ton Central School 

Friendship High School, Friendship, to 


3elmont, to 


Friendship Central School 
Jefferson High School, Jefferson, to 
Jefferson Central School 
High School, 
Odessa Central School 
Williamson High School, Williamson, 
to Williamson Central School 


Odessa Odessa, _ to 
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Vocational Educators Convene 


Approximately 500 vocational teachers 
and administrators attended the New 
York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association Convention held in Albany 
April 19th-21st. The convention opened 
with a new feature, an informal reception. 
The general sessions and section meet- 
ings — including agricultural education, 
business and distributive education, home 
economics, industrial arts, industrial edu- 
cation for boys, industrial education for 
girls, technical education and vocational 
guidance — were held at the Albany High 
School, where extensive educational and 
commercial exhibits were on display. A 
few of the sections planned field trips to 
stores and industries in the area as a part 
of their program. 


Speakers at the convention included, 


among others, E. L. Williams, president, 
and L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of 
the American Vocational Association. 

New officers of the association elected 
at the business meeting on April 2Ist 
were Charles R. Wellendorf, administra- 
tive assistant, Woodrow Wilson Voca- 
tional High School, Jamaica, as presi- 
dent; Albert Truman, supervising prin- 
cipal, DeRuyter High School, as general 
vice president; R. S. Knouse, professor 
of merchandising, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, as secretary ; 
William E. Male, Washington Irving 
Junior High School, Schenectady, as 
treasurer; and Harland Raymond, as- 
sistant professor, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, as membership 


secretary. 


Fink Honored for Outstanding Service 


The award of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion “for outstanding service and con- 
tribution to vocational education’’ was 
made this year to Eugene D. Fink, Act- 
ing Chief of the Bureau of Vocational 
Curriculum Development and Industrial 
Teacher Training of the Department. 
Oakley Furney, former Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, pre- 
sented the engraved medallion to Mr Fink 
at the convention banquet of the associa- 
tion in Albany on April 21st. This 
coveted honor has been awarded to only 
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15 men for outstanding service in estab- 
lishing and promoting vocational educa- 
tion in New York State. 

Mr Fink has been a member of the 
staff of the State Education Department 
since 1920 in the capacity of supervisor 
of industrial teacher training and voca- 
tional curriculum development. During 
World War II his Bureau contributed to 
increased effectiveness of instruction 
through the development of instructional 
material for nation-wide use in vocational 
training programs for war production 
workers. 
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Future Farmers Mark P rogress 


The 24th annual convention of the New 
York Association of Future Farmers of 
America attracted an estimated 1000 Fu- 
ture Farmers, agricultural teachers and 
farm and educational leaders to Medina, 
May 11th—14th. 

Nine contestants representing nine sec- 
tions of the State competed for honors in 
the speaking contest. John Banas, 
Whitesboro, representing Section VII, 
took first honors, including $100 and the 
right to represent New York in the North 
Atlantic Regional contest at Springfield, 
Mass., in September. Second place and 
$15 went to William Feasly, Eden, while 
the third award of $10 was won by 
Richard Cascio, Middleburg. 

Following a concert Friday evening by 
the State F. F. A. band and chorus, the 
state officers reported on the national 
convention held at Kansas City, Mo., in 
November 1948. 

Harold L. Noakes, director of the New 
York Future Farmer Leadership Train- 
ing Camp, showed slides depicting vari- 
ous camp activities carried on in 1948 
and discussed plans for the 1949 camping 
season. 

A pageant was presented to honor the 
Future Farmer chapters that have con- 
tributed $500 or more to the Future 
Farmer camp fund. The chapters so 
honored included Peru, Cattaraugus, 
Waverly, Moravia, Lowville, Perry, Mid- 
dletown, Clinton, Franklinville, Hillsdale, 
Wellsville,. Gouverneur, Trumansburg, 
Andes, Skaneateles and Webster. 

This presentation was followed by the 
State F. F. A. amateur contests. Honors 
in this competition were awarded to 
Wellsville, Akron, Cattaraugus, Nunda, 
Wilson, Central Square, Albion. 

Saturday’s program was highlighted by 
the election of 73 members to Empire 
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Farmer Degree. The annual banquet, 
which attracted nearly 450 persons, pro- 
vided the setting for the presentation of 
awards to chapters, members and guests. 
Chapter honors were announced, with 
Wellsville chapter winning a first place 
$50 award. Phelps, Perry, Gouverneur, 
Corfu, South Kortright and Greenville 
each qualified for a $25 chapter award. 
A total of 17 chapters qualified for the 
Empire Chapter certificate; six earned 
the Rising Sun Chapter certificate and 
five met the standards for the Greenhand 
certificate. 

Empire Farmers who received special 
recognition were: Star Empire State 
farmer, Franklin C. Pells, Hillsdale; Star 
dairy farmer, Bernard Wade, Whitney 
Point; farm mechanics, Frank Arnold, 
Rushville; soil conservation, Kenneth 
Gifford, Greenville; farm electrification, 
Leland Philips, Fort Plain ; farm accident 
prevention, Keith Bowers, Trumansburg ; 
farm fire prevention, Gerald Reynolds, 
Corfu. 

Holstein Friesian dairy herd awards 
were made to: first, Ralph Disbrow, Mid- 
dleburg; second, Gerald Langdon, Ma- 
third, Robert Potter, Sauquoit; 

Reginald Gross, Nunda; fifth, 


lone ; 
fourth, 
Lyle Lehman, Lowville. 

Chapter dairy awards went to South 
Kortright, Greenville, Canton and Eden. 

Honorary Empire Farmer awards were 
presented to Leon Chapin, Steve Farley, 
L. B. Skeffinton and the fathers of the 
1948-49 state officers. 

The staff of the Medina High School 
assisted greatly in handling the details of 
housing and feeding those who attended 
the convention. The H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany contributed accommodations for 225 
persons and the services of a staff to pre- 
pare and serve meals to this group. 
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A Decalogue for Vocational Education 


Declaring that the primary objective in 
all types of vocational education is to keep 
each pupil actively engaged in wholesome 
learning at his highest level of successful 
accomplishment so that he may become 
a worthy citizen, a competent, productive 
and economically independent worker and 
share in the cultural heritage and char- 
acter building resources of our people, 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, in 
the April issue of the magazine Educa- 
tion, proposes ten standards to guide 
school officials and teachers in achieving 
such a goal. These standards include the 
following : 

1 Assist in expanding vocational edu- 
cation services. 

2 Provide adequate guidance for all 
pupils. 

3 Maintain a balanced program. 

4 Construct curriculums to meet spe- 
cific aims. 

5 Prepare a course of study for each 
subject. 

6 Guide pupils in critical thinking. 

7 Prepare youth for cooperative liv- 


ing. 


+ 


8 Provide supervised work experience. 
9 Keep abreast of research outcomes. 
10 Teach American values and ideals. 


In elaborating on the suggestion of 
Teaching American Values and Ideals, 
Doctor Getman said: 

Essentially, the crisis in the world 
today is a crisis in moral values. What 
has broken down is not our economic 
mechanism but man’s sense of right and 
wrong and his confidence in himself and 
in his fellowmen. In most of the world 
there have been lost the age-old values 
which came from Sinai and the Areop- 
agus. We in America have lost much 
of the motive and purpose so apparent in 
the minds and hearts of the Founding 
Fathers. At the time they were proclaim- 
ing the Bill of Rights to be a God-given 
heritage of free people and that those who 
shared in these benefits were accountable 
to God, there was taught a_ barbaric 
theory by Hegel and Karl Marx, that 
man’s rights came from the state. Amer- 
ican life stems from one set of ideas 
while the despair and desolation of 
Europe comes from the other. The moral 
and spiritual values of free men are the 
true measures of America. To help 
pupils understand these ideals, to be in- 
spired by them, and to be creators of 
them is the great challenge of the present 
generation. 


e 


Street Trades Badge Required 


All cities and all school districts of the 
State are now placed under that section 
of the Education Law concerned with 
street trades, their definition and general 
regulations (section 3219, subdivisions 2 
and 7). The amendment to the law, 
passed by the 1949 Legislature, became 
effective when signed by the Governor 
on April 27th. 
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Until amended, the law applied to cities 
having a population of 20,000 or more 
and to cities and union free school dis- 
tricts with a population of more than 
4500, employing a superintendent of 
schools, only at the discretion of the board 
of education. 

Districts will be required to furnish 
their own application forms and badges. 
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Half-Moon Model 


A new item has 
exhibit of transportation models in the 
History Hall of the New York State 
This is a model of the “ Half 
Moon” in which Henry Hudson first 
explored the Hudson river in 1609. The 
scale of this model is a quarter of an inch 
to a foot, the same as that of the models 
of the “ Clermont ” and of the first hand- 
powered ferry which crossed the Hudson 
river near the town of Hudson in the 
early 19th century. These three models, 
in a single case, illustrate the first hand- 
and = steam- 


been added to the 


Museum. 


powered, wind-powered 
powered means of transportation on the 
Hudson river. 

These models are a part of a large 
exhibit that includes models of a freighter 
and a packet of the Erie Canal days; 
several wheeled vehicles, including Cones- 
toga wagon, covered wagon and stage 
coach; and, in a case by itself, a model 
of the first train in New York State, the 
DeWitt Clinton, which traveled from 
Albany to Schenectady. This interesting 
model is on a scale of one inch to a foot. 


Conservation Exhibit 


Wanted: Conservation in your State 
Learn about it — Think about it — Prac- 
tise it — Benefit from it. 





This is the theme of a story in Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources featured in 
the photographic section of the State Mu- 
seum. 

The story begins with water and fol- 
lows through with forest fires, soil con- 
servation, reforestation, insect control and 
conservation education, giving some ef- 
fects of poor handling of natural re- 
sources, with suggested corrections that 
can be used in dealing with problems 
found in our own backyard. 

Fifty-four photographs, together with 
available published conservation materials 
displayed in the cases under the exhibit, 
comprise the exhibit. The publications 
can be used as aids in teaching conserva- 
tion in the schools and can be obtained 
free by writing to the Division of Con- 
servation Education, State Department of 
Conservation, Albany 7, N. Y., which 
prepared the exhibit. 


Science Service Gives Honorariums 


The New York State Science Service 
has made available for the second sum- 
mer a group of student honorariums to 
assist graduate students in various uni- 
versities to carry forward field studies on 
the natural resources of the State in sub- 
jects closely related to the research pro- 
gram of the New York State Science 
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Service. The grants have been made in 
the fields of paleontology, geology, botany 
and zoology, and are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

The universities represented in these 
grants are Buffalo, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Hamilton, Syracuse, Rochester, 
St Lawrence and Yale. 
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Libraries Promote Summer Reading 





et « cioet teorreer! 


The “Globe Trotters” Read of Other Lands 


Pointing out that summer offers libra- 
rians opportunities for more leisurely 
contacts with children and opportunities 
to learn their reading interests, the Divi- 
sion of Library Extension offers sugges- 
tions for public library vacation services 
to pupils. 

A program of out-of-door storytelling 
planned in connection with playgrounds 
has lasting value, the Division suggests. 
Books lent to summer camps or for the 
vacation period to individual families who 
leave town for an extended period are 
important services. Musical hours on hot 
summer afternoons please both children 
and parents and add to the general en- 
joyment and growth of the listeners. 

Many libraries plan summer reading 
clubs; some add a spectacular feature to 
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give the program a holiday touch, since 
reading is often more fun if the spirit of 
a Treasure Hunt or a Magic Carpet en- 
ters in. Such features have value, the 
Division believes, if the tie-up with books 
and reading is paramount and the spirit 
of awards and competition is minimized. 

The aim of the program should be 
recreation through reading, the state office 
recommends, and suggests that to realize 
this aim the program must be thought- 
fully planned, must have a freshness of 
approach and must take into account the 
children’s interest and initiative. The 
plan should also be one that attracts the 
slow as well as the rapid reader and be 
so organized that a highly competitive 
spirit is avoided. 

When the plans are completed the chil- 
dren’s librarian visits the local schools 
and announces the summer reading proj- 
ect or enlists a group of enthusiastic 
pupils to announce the event. Often the 
event is opened with a parade, which 
creates interest and informs parents and 
others of the project. 

Practical suggestions based on actual 
reading clubs can be found in issues of 
the Wilson Library Bulletins (usually the 
May number). A few ideas that have 
won favor are mentioned below. 

The Indian Pathfinder’s Club was very 
popular. Each member received an 
Indian headgear and as the program 
progressed, feathers were’'added. A story 
hour at which Indian folklore stories were 
told opened the summer program. Ex- 
hibits of Indian masks and relics were 
displayed and the sixth grade pupils ar- 
ranged in the public library a_ special 
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High School Artists Make Reading Posters 


exhibit based on a project they had car- 
ried on during the winter. 

A project titled In Days of Old When 
Knights Were Bold brought forth the 
stories of St George and the Dragon, 
King Arthur tales and Charlemagnian 
legends. Shining shields and fiery drag- 
ons were used to record the books read 
and the club closed with a King Arthur 
day when exhibits were arranged by the 
group and a jousting tournament was 


held. 


The Globe Trotters spent the summer 
reading of other lands. Equipped with 
passports, they could travel by land, sea 
or air and meet Heidi in Switzerland, 


Kim in India and Lassie in England. 
Many Pirate Reading Clubs are in 
action in the summer. Treasure chests, 
fish nets and old ships play important 
parts for the background of these clubs. 
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A Hobby Club was held in one library 
and both children and adults joined. At 
the end of the summer the library held 
an outdoor hobby show since the building 
was too small to exhibit all hobbies read 
about. 


Beals Elected 


Ralph A. Beals, director, New York 
Public Library, was elected president of 
the New York Library Association at 
the annual meeting of that association in 
Syracuse May 22d. He succeeds Dr Neil 
C. Van Deusen, Acting Director, Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, State Educa- 
tion Department. Mr Beals was formerly 
library director of the University of 
Chicago. 
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Twenty thousand years of comics, a 
story beginning with crude drawings 
made by prehistoric cave men, continuing 
through ancient times and coming right 
down to comic strips of magazines of 
today, is told in an exhibit officially 
opened by Acting Governor Joe R. Han- 
ley at the New York State Library in 
Albany, June 6th. Including over 1200 
items, in glass showcases, the exhibit oc- 
cupies the entire rotunda of the State 
Education Building. It will be continued 
through July. 

The exhibit is planned to give perspec- 
tive to the picture-story as a means of 
human expression and enjoyment, and 
to set the background for sane thinking in 
the present-day discussion of comic maga- 
zines and their influence, both actual and 
potential. 

The books, 


drawings, photographs and clippings have 


newspapers, magazines, 


been gathered and arranged by Mary B. 


Brewster, associate librarian, and the 


‘Twenty Thousand Years of Comics 


reference department staff. They spent 
several months in combing the rare books 
of the State Library for early examples 
of the use of comics, and have acquired or 
borrowed several hundred items including 
original artists’ drawings to round out 
the story-narrative presentation. 

“ Those of us who are concerned with 
the cultivation of a taste for literature 
must comprehend the relationship of the 
picture-story to man’s efforts to com- 
Miss 


“In view of the current 


municate with his _ fellowmen,” 
Brewster said. 
discussions concerning comic books, it 
seems to us important that this medium 
of expression be viewed objectively, in the 


The 
therefore, is 


light of history. purpose of our 


exhibit, educational — to 
present a panorama of the history of the 
picture-story.” 

A description and analysis of the ex- 
hibit has been prepared for distribution 
to librarians and educators throughout 
the country. 


Mount Vernon Loses Good Citizen 


Mrs 
Vernon, 


Mount 
and 


Baker of 
librarians 


Herbert E. 
known to all 
trustees for her keen interest in libraries, 
died May 17th. 
prominent a part in library affairs that 
Her un- 


She played so active and 


she will long be remembered. 
tiring efforts in public welfare, health, 
known 
throughout Westchester county. In 1931 
she Mount Out- 
standing Citizen and in 1940, county and 


education and recreation were 


was named Vernon's 


city residents set aside June 20th as Good 
Citizenship Day and honored Mrs Baker 
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as Mount Vernon’s Most Excellent Citi- 
zen. 

One of Mrs Baker's outstanding serv- 
ices to Mount Vernon was as a library 
trustee. She was appointed in 1920 and 
elected president of the board in 1921, the 
first She 
served in this capacity until 1947 and 
during that time the library became a 
Mrs Baker 
played an important role in starting many 


woman to be so _ honored. 


leader in the library field. 


of the services and improving the library 


facilities. 
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New Helps for Storytellers 


* The list is not intended to be exhaus- 


The fourth edition of Stories, a List of 
Stories To Tell and Read Aloud, has re- 
cently been published by the New York 
Public Library. 

Intended to help the novice as well as 
the experienced storyteller, the 1949 edi- 
tion contains 730 selected titles. Eulalie 
Steinmetz, supervisor of storytelling for 
the New York Public Library, has re- 
vised the earlier editions and listed the 
stories alphabetically by title, with three 
subject indexes: folk tales, heroes, festi- 
vals and fete days. Included are tales 
from China, India, Japan, Greece, Israel, 
Persia and Arabia, Turkey, Russia, Fin- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Ireland, North America, 
Mexico, South America, Africa and the 
Islands. 

Stories is the result of 40 years’ experi- 
ence in storytelling at the New York 
Public Library, which pioneered in li- 
brary work with children. Every story 
on the list has been told there and is a 
tested favorite with the children. 


to introduce 
folklore and 
“ The 


demand 


tive or definite, but simply 
the storyteller to books of 
fairy tale,” Miss Steinmetz said. 
edition the 
which the library receives constantly from 


new aims to meet 
librarians, teachers, students in profes- 
sional schools and leaders of recreational 
groups for such suggestions.” 

Stories suitable for the beginning story- 
teller are especially noted. Out-of-print 
titles 
marked as such and can be 


have been included. They are 
obtained at 
local libraries. 

Stories is priced at 75 cents, and may 
be obtained in person or by mail from 
the New York Public Library. 

The 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has pre- 
pared and published a sixth edition of 
Stories To Tell to Children, a selected 


3oys ‘and Girls Department, 


list for storytellers. Three new features 


have been added: stories suitable for 


radio storytelling are indicated; a list of 
stories to tell with recordings is noted; 
and a list of aids for the storyteller is 


included. The price is $1. 


Libraries Expand Community Services 


The public library has been frequently 
called the * people’s university.” This is 
becoming literally true as more and more 
college classes are held in public libraries. 
For a year or more, City College of 
New York has conducted neighborhood 
classes in branches of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and now City College classes 
are being held in Westchester libraries. 

In March City College opened non- 
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credit courses in both White Plains and 
New Rochelle public libraries. At White 
Plains courses in the enjoyment of litera- 
ture and in arts and crafts for children 
and parents are held on Monday and 
evenings. In New _ Rochelle 
offered — one on in- 


Tuesday 


three courses are 
terior decoration, one on landscape plan- 
ning for small properties, and a third on 


psychology of personality and adjustment. 
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Laymen Organize for School Service 


Aroused by the continuing nation-wide 
crisis in the public schools, a group of 
prominent men and women have formed a 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools which will work for con- 
certed action by citizens in their local 
communities. The commission has re- 
ceived initial financial support from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the General 


Education Board. 


The commission is composed exclu- 
sively of laymen, many of them outstand- 
ing in business, labor, law and publishing. 
Its members are convinced that because 
of the grave challenges America faces in 
today’s world the prime need of this coun- 
try is a wise and informed citizenry. For 
this reason they feel that the public 
schools have never before been so impor- 
tant to the Nation and that there is a spe- 
cial urgency in the problems of the 
public schools today. 


The members of the new commission 
point to the lack of clarity in educational 
goals, the shortage of trained teachers, 
overcrowded classrooms and the serious 
inequalities of educational opportunity for 
children in many parts of the country as 
only a few of the public school problems 
which should be of direct concern to all. 


The commission is the first independent 
national association of laymen dedicated 
to the improvement of the public schools 
established in this and as it 
gathers sufficient information and knowl- 
edge, will act as a clearinghouse of in- 


century, 


formation on public school problems for 
local groups throughout the country. The 
commission plans to cite outstanding ex- 
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amples of community action for the im- 
provement of public schools. 

Roy E. Larsen, president of Time Inc., 
is chairman of the commission. 

The commission will expand its pres- 
ent membership to 60 persons of varied 
experience from every region of the Na- 
Members must be citizens of the 

States, and professionally 
identified with education, 
politics. The commission’s staff will in- 
clude a full-time educational consultant, 
assisted by an advisory board of edu- 


tion. 
United not 


religion or 


cators. 

Edward R. Eastman, member of the 
State Board of Regents and president and 
editor, American Agriculturist, is a mem- 
ber of the commission. 

The commission’s headquarters are at 
2 West 45th street, New York City. 


German Educators 


A group of six German educators, 
traveling under the sponsorship of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, visited schools in New York 
State for three weeks in May to observe 
the American school system and to confer 
with members of the State Education De- 
partment. Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief 
of the Bureau of Instructional Supervi- 
sion (Elementary), who served as a con- 
sultant on German with the 
American Military Government in 1947, 
was in charge of their program during 
their stay in Albany. 


schools 
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Cooperative P rogram Is Success 


Students of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology are employed cooperatively 
by a total of 197 different companies, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently by the 
institute. Under cooperative 
ments students alternate periods of at- 
tendance at school with periods of regu- 
lar paid employment in jobs related to 


arrange- 


their studies. 

Reflecting the wide acceptance of the 
cooperative system, the institute’s analy- 
sis shows that 782 students are employed 
by 83 different companies in Rochester ; 
195 are employed by 92 different firms in 
New York State outside of 
and 31 students are employed in 22 differ- 


Rochester ; 


ent businesses in other states. 

The cooperative plan at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology is “ engineered ” 
to fit each type of course. “ Job cir- 


cuits” are carefully planned with em- 


Social Studies Course 


A social studies workshop will be held 
at Colgate University during the summer 
The 


course is announced as of particular in- 


session, July 5th to August 13th. 


terest to experienced and beginning teach- 
ers of American history and government, 
world history, community 
study, economics and sociology. Attend- 
ance at the full session workshop carries 
four semester hours of Harold 
Long, head of the social studies depart- 
ment, Glens Falls High School, will be in 


geography, 


credit. 


charge. 
The director of the summer session at 
Colgate University is Dr Raymond O. 


Rockwood. 
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ployers, so that each student is placed 
successively in different types of jobs 
which will give him a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the entire organization. Looking 
upon cooperative students as_ potential 
supervisory material, most employers are 
willing to provide this broad training, 
even though it may make the student’s 
productivity somewhat lower than that of 
an employe who trains continuously on 
a single job. This long-range planning 
on the part of employers is more than 
justified by the follow-up 
studies, which show that a very large per- 
centage of graduates remain with the em- 
ployers where they had their cooperative 


institute’s 


training. 

Nearing its 125th anniversary, the 
Rochester Institute of Technology (for- 
merly Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute) began its cooperative 
training in 1912. 


Guidance Workshop 

A workshop in guidance will be con- 
ducted during the summer school session 
at Syracuse University. A selected group 
of students will be engaged in studies in 
certain areas of the field. 

The workshop will cover the three- 
week period prior to the annual meeting 
of the conference of the New York State 
Counselors Association. At this confer- 
ence the findings of the projects con- 
ducted in the workshop will be reported. 

Dr Howard C. Seymour, coordinator, 
division of guidance services, Rochester 
public schools, will lead the group in its 


study of these projects. 
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Pioneer Alien Educator Dies 


Elizabeth A. Woodward, a pioneer in 
the program of alien education, died in 
Parkesburg, Pa., April 29th. She had 
retired in 1945 as supervisor in the 
Bureau of Adult Education of the State 
Education Department after 46 years as 
teacher and supervisor. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia Normal 
and Training School for Teachers, Miss 
Woodward the 
science and master of education degrees 
from Columbia University. After teach- 
ing in Philadelphia and New York City 
and Miss 


Woodward was appointed in 1919 a state 


received bachelor of 


visiting schools in Europe, 
supervisor in the Bureau of Immigrant 
Education of the Department to develop 
classes for alien and non-English-speak- 
ing women in the metropolitan area. She 
organized and supervised The Neighbor- 
hood Teacher Association of the City of 
New York, a program of teaching Eng- 
were held 
and 


lish and citizenship. Classes 


in private homes, clubs, libraries 
church parlors. The program aided thou- 
become naturalized 
American 1935 
transferred to the Albany office of the 


sands of women to 


citizens. In she was 
Bureau of Adult Education. 

She was the author of three bulletins 
in the field of alien education and con- 
ducted teacher-training classes at sum- 


* 





Woodward 


Elizabeth A. 


mer sessions of New York University, 
City College and Hunter College. She 
member of the National 
Education State Teachers 
Association and League of Women Vot- 


was an active 
Association, 

ers. For several years she was vice 
president of the New York State League 


of Women’s Clubs. 


e 


School Business Officials Meet 


New 


Business 


The York State Association of 
School Officials held its first 
annual meeting at Syracuse, May 23d- 
24th. 

Officers elected included: Joseph L. 
Ernst, Rochester, president; Walter C. 


June 1949 


vice 
Maurice G. State 
Department, secretary; Carl L. Carlson, 
Jamestown, treasurer ; William R. Dixon, 
Syracuse, and Howard A. Lenneker, Van 


Hawkins, Freeport, president ; 


Osborne, Education 


Hornesville, directors. 
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Junior Historians Announce Awards 


Eleven hundred junior historians from 
all parts of New York State were in 
attendance at the third annual junior con- 
vention of the New York State Historical 
Association in Cooperstown on May 14th. 
Roger E. Hartford, Farmingdale, presi- 
dent of the state-wide council of young 
historians, and Kenneth Clark, Elmira, 
vice president, presided in the two ses- 
necessitated by the size of the 
the limited facilities of 


sions 
gathering in 
Cooperstown. 


An outstanding event of the conference 
was the awarding of the ten ‘ Who's 
Who” certificates to the pupils of the 
State who have done the most in the 
school year just closing to promote 
interest in history in their school and 
community. This year for the first time 
gold and ivory trophies were presented 
to the winners instead of the customary 
certificates only. “ Who’s: Who” for 
1949 included: James Curran, Farming- 
dale; Marlyn Wagner, Snyder; Joan 
Fuller, Holland Patent; Edith Anne Lis- 
cinsky, Lebanon Springs; Peter Knight, 
Sidney; Raymond  Sipherd, Valley 
Stream; Rosemary Ward, North Tarry- 
town; Gail Goldstein, Canandaigua ; Jane 
Gibbs, Sherman; Richard Carey, Elmira. 


Three chapter achievement awards for 
outstanding group accomplishment went 
to Mary H. Cudahy, Schuylerville, chair- 
man of the Capital City District; Maude 
Dunham, Canandaigua, chairman of the 
Finger Lakes District; and Reno A. B. 
Ventre, sponsor of the Holland Patent 
Historical Chapter. 


A council comprised of one representa- 
tive from each of the ten state districts 
historians are 
selected at the meeting. 
for 1949 are: Mary 
Adirondacks District ; 


into which the young 


divided was 
Representatives 
Akins, Lisbon, 
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Jane Gibbs, Sherman, Buffalo District; 
Joan Everts, Schuylerville, Capital City 
District; Peter Knight, Sidney, Catskill 
District; William DeCamp, Geneseo, 
Finger Lakes District; Tom Kessinger, 
Newburgh, Hudson River District ; Jerry 
Nelson, Farmingdale, Long Island and 
Greater New York District; Joan Fuller, 
Holland Patent, Mohawk District. 

Meeting as a board of directors, this 
council selected from among their own 
membership Jerry Nelson to be presi- 
dent; Tom Kessinger, vice president; 
Jane Gibbs, secretary; and Mary Akins, 
treasurer. It is planned to hold next 
year’s meeting at Rochester. 


N ew Test 


A picture test for measuring emotional 
maturity has been administered by Dr 
Ethel Cornell and Esther Segner of the 
Division of Research to all ninth and 
twelfth grade four 
systems. 


pupils in school 


The picture test is a modified projec- 
tive technic devised by Dr Alma Long 


of Purdue University. It is designed to 
investigate student reactions to situations 
dealing with emotionally toned home and 
personal relationships. The use of this 
kind of technic in evaluation of curricu- 
lum problems is still in the experimental 
stage and results are being watched with 
interest. 

This is a part of the study to determine 
the contribution of home economics to 
personal and family living. Of the 43 
school systems cooperating in the study, 
those selected for this test are Croton, 
Herkimer, Hudson Falls and Ravena- 
Coeymans. 
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